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ABSTRACT , . . ^ 

Twenty-eight mother-child pairs j^- 14 single parent 
mothers andnheir preschool children and a matched group of married 
women and their children ~ were observed in order to investigate 
four questions concerning potential differences in the mother-child 
interactions, life circuinstances, and social supports. These 
questions are, (1) Do mother-child interaction behaviors differ in 
single' parent, and two-parent homes? (2) Do single parents face more 
stressors and life changes and have fewer social supports and 
community ties than do married mothers? (3) Do sinl|le parents differ 
from mayried women in how well they cope with the stresses and 
responsibilities in their lives? and (4) How do external stresses, 
life citcumstances aftd social supports affect the functioning of 
single and married mothers?. Results are discussed. Further, 
implications of the results fox theoretical descriptions of the 
effect of social networks and maternal adjustment on child ^ 
development ai'e considered, as are implications for intervention. 
(Author/RH) . 
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Abstract 

TVentyr^ight roother^ild pairs— 14 single parent irothers and their 
preschool children and a matched group of married women and their children — were 
observed in a mother-child interaction situation. Measures' of maternal control, 
maternal maturity demands, maternal nurturance, mother-child oonihunication, and 
the child's coipliance with Maternal demands were obt^ned. In addition, 
questionnaires were used to obtain measures of the nature and extent of the 
mothers' social net\oi?k, coping abilities, and life stress. No significant 
differences were found in'any of the five, mother-child interaction variables. 
Single parents tended to be more socially ik^lated than married parents. They 
worked longer hours and received less emotional support as well as less support 
in their role as parents. They tended to have less stable social networks and 
experience more potentially stressful life changes. However, only in the area 
of ^^KHisehold responsibilities did single mothers report more difficulties in 
coping with daily pressures than two-parent mothers. . Different variables 
predicted optimal nother-child variables in the two samples. Variables 
predicting optimal mother-child interaction in single parent families were 
reduced social contact, increased parenting support, and fewer stressful life 
events. In two parent families, variables predicting optimal mother-child 
interaction were satisfaction with emotional support and extent to which regular 
help was available for household chores. Social ooptacts, perception of 
emotional support, extent of help with household chores, and Employment 
differentially predicted mother-<:hild interactions in the two groups. 
Implications of these difference^ for theoceticsd descriptions of the effect of 
social networks and maternal adjustment on child develc^ment are considered, as 
are implications for intervention. 
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Effects of Stress and Sociad Suppocts on Mother-Child 
interactions in Single and TVo-Parent Families. 

One of £he most dramatic changes over the last decade in the ctjmposition 
of fimily uni^s is ^ increasing number of female-headed families. In 1970 
there were ^34,000 single parent families (women never married with children 
uitaer 18 years); by 1979 single parent families increased to 902,000, 
r^resenting a near quadrupling of the phenomenon (Rawlings, 1980). This change 
in family conxjsition exceeds the percentage of change attributable to divorce 
anJ seere to refl^ect increasing births t30 single nothers. From 1970 to 1979, 
the nunber of births to single women increased more than 36% (from 398,700 in 
1970 543,900 in 1978) . Births to white single women accounted for 5.7% of 
aU white births in 1970 areJ 8.7% of all white births in 1978. Births to black 
single wcroen represented 34.9% of all black births in 1970 and 47.5% of, all 
black births in 1978.- Mareover, the change in birth rate to single women is 
"most pronounced, rot for adolescents, but for vonen between the ages of 25 and 
29, where single parent births have increased by 72.4% (U.S. Bureau of ' the . 
^Census, 1980)^. 

Evidence regarding the effects of father absence has suggested that 
childrai of single mother families may be at greater developmental risk than 
diildren of two-parent families. Growing up without a father may have direct 
and indirect effects on the child's oognitiOie, social and personality 
developnent^ Direct effects include those relating to reduced stimulation 
' resulting from father abs4nce (e.g., Biller, 1982; Park, 19 79) and possible 
differences in the personality characteristics between married and single women 
who choose to rear a child (Porter, 1979). Indirect effects of father absence 
include those affecting the mother's emotional and economic adjustment and her 
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interactions with her child v*iich may result fron the increased life changes and 
eoonomic and social stresses oonroon to single parent families (Weiss, 1979). 
External stressocs^and frequent life changes have been associated with poorer 
mother-child attachments (Vaughn, Egeland fir Sroufe, 19 79) and place the child at 
increased risk for emotional and intellectual problejus (jSiduson, 1981). 

In addition r there are questions about the functioning of single parent 
families that go beyond questions of father absence. Itieoce tic ally, studies of 
single parent families can yield information about how differing family systems 
affect child develojpment and how the functioning of differing family systems is 
influenced by interactions with the larger oonmunity. Cochran and Broussard's 
(1979) recent theoretical work on the potential iirpact of social netvorks 
suggest the importance o^ viewing the child and his/her family within a larqec 
social context. Tlieir work suggests that ccmnurlity ties may directly influence 
a child through his or her contacts with other adults and children, and 
indirectly by the sanctions, and practical and emotional supports available to 
the parents. Studies of two-parent families ai;e beginning bo document the 
effects of social supports on mother-child interactions (see, foe example, 
Crockenberg, 1981). It is possible, however, that the effects of social 
networks differ as a function of family constellation. Investigating the 
differential effects of social network variables in single and two parent 
families will expand our understanding of the effects of social context on child 
development, and -fay also be of practical use in designing and implementing 
aocifid policy relevant to the increasing nunber of single parent families. 

in this study, we focused on four questions oonceming potential 
differences in the mother-child interactions, life circunstances and social 
supports in single arri two-parent families with young children. iJiese questions 
are: 



* 1) Do nother-child interacticxis behaviors differ in 
sir^gle parent and two-parent hones? 

2) Do single parents face nore stresses and life changes ard have 
fewer social supports and cxxirounity ties than do married mothers? 

3) Do single parents differ from married woinen in how well they cope 
with the stresses and responsibilities in their lives? 

4) How do external stresses, life circumstances and social supports 
affect the functioning of single and married mothers? 

In particular , do these factors differentially influence the ability 
of single ard married mothers to function effectively as parents? 
Many studies of single parents have confounded one-parent status with 
the effects of divorce and/or separation. In this study, all of the single 
ncthers were separated from the diild's father for longer than 18 months. For 
the most part, the children were raised with no father present in the hone. 
Thus, the results of this study have theoretical iiiplications for understanding 
one vs. two parent families and offer practical information for the growing 
number of woroea choosing to raise children without the presence of a second 
parent. * 

ftethod 

i 

t^ticipants 

Ihe total saiple of 28 mother-child pairs consisted of 14 single parent 
mothers ard their preschool children and a matched group of marrieci v«anen and 
their children. Single parents were defined as parents who had been raising 
their child since birth, or, in most Cases,, sinoe shortly after the child's 
birth wittout the presence of a male partner. Party-three percent of the single 
parents were women who actively chose to rear their children without a husband. 
The remairrier of the single parents were divorced or separated from their 



haabards prior to or shortly after to the birth of their child. 

Itie children in the study included 16 girls and 12 boys. Itiey ranged 
from twenty-seven to fifty-^four months of age. All of the children were first- 
boms except for two girls in the single family sample. 

Single parent mothers were recruited from posters in health clinics, day 

care centers and women centers, and fnan advert isesnents placed in local 

newspapers and in newsletters of single parent crganizatxons. In finding a 

matched sample of children from two parent hones, the pediatricians and day care 

t 

centers used by the single parents were first contacted and asked to rfecownend 
tvo parent families with children of similar age, sex and birth order as the 
single parent family* If they were unable to reoonmend an appropriate iiBtdi, 
then matches for the single parent children were made by contacting mothers who 
had responded to ads placed in local newspapers or from mothers engaged in 
childbirth classes at a local hospital. Only mothers 23 years of age and older 
were selected for the study. Because of the limited number of black respondents 
to the ads, only white women and their children were included in the final 
sample. One boy and one girl in the single pau^ent sample, however, had black 
fathers. % 

The single and two parent families wiere matched on a number of 
dimensions. Attempts were made to match all children by sex, age, and birth 
order in the family. Except for three pairs, all children seen in the 
laboratory were less than a month and a half different in age from their match. 
Tvp of the iTBtdies with two-and-a-half -year-olds differed by three months in 
age. Another match between four-year -old children differed by four months in 
cige. A matched t-test indicated no significant difference in the ages of 
matched children. All but two of the pairs were matched in terms of their birth 
order within the family. 



After natching mother-Kiiild pairs on the basis 6f child diaraeteristics, 
attenpts were made tb' matdi on a nimber of maternal characteristics. Despite 
" strenixxis attenpts to match the single and married nothers on arployment status, 
a matched t-te4t 'indicated significant differences between single and married 
woroai in the nunnber of hours worked per week (34 versus 16.5 hours, t = 4*01, p 
.01). As oould be expected, single parents (in al\ but one case) worked more 
than their married counterparts. In our sannple, all single parents vdrked at 
least 12 hours per week and ten of the fourteen worked full time. In contrast, 
only three married woroai worked full time, and five of tliS? fourteen other 
married women worked for eight or fewer hours per week. The difference between 
married and single women in enployment seems to realistically reflect the 
eniployment status of these groups of wanen in our society, and are consistent 
with Kidason's (1981) observations in a study of non-traditional families. 

Mothers in single arxi two-parent families wer? closej^y matched on 
maternal age, maternal educational levels, and family per capita income. 
Althou^ the per perscn inoome for single parent households appeared on the 
average less than the per person income of two-parent house^iolds ($7,821 vs. 
$9,621), this difference was not statistically significant. As a whole the 
sanple tendai to Include generally older and well educated women. The mean age 
of all women in the sample was 32 years, and the average amount of schooling was 
16 years. ^ Itiree of the women in the saaiple had high school degrees, 14 had tvo 
cr more years of college, and 11 had post-college training. 
Measures 

M other-Child Interaction . A structured laboratory task was used to 
assess the quality and frequency of mother-child interactions. Ttie task, 
modified ifrom one used by Diana Baumrind (1967) , was used to measure maternal 
control, maternal maturity demands, maternal nurturance, mother-child 
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oorananication , ard the child's oompliance with maternal defnands. ] 

Ihe experimmter, a female graduate student in clinical psychology, 
introduceJ the task by derooKstratir^ a number of labelling, categorization and 
sequencing activities with cuisinaire rods that were appropriate to the child's 
age. Tt^ese activities involved the exploration of concepts of size, shape, and 
color for younger children, and for older children, the concept of number. The 
mother was instructed to ctooee some activity or activities with the rods that 
would be an appropriate and engaging learning expetllence foe her child. 

In addition to the rods, a nunber of interesting and distracting toys 
were placed in the room, opposite from the mDther and child. Itie mother was 
asked to keep her child from playing with these boys. After ten minutes of 
activity with the cuisinaire rods, the mother and child were signalled to clean 
t(>— i.e., put the cuisinaire rods back in their liox. Up to four minutes was 
allotted for clean-up. 

Each mother-<:hild interaction episode was videotaped and later scored by 
BN^ {a graduate studeit in clinical psychology) using a five-point rating scale 
adapted from Baunrind. 'ftie revised scale yielded sunnary scores based on from 4 
to 9 iteiTB in the areas of maternal control, maternal maturity demands, maternal 
nurturance, mother-<iiild oommjnication and the child's oompliance with maternal 

demands. ^ 

Maternal oontro l included items measuring the extent of the mother's 
attenpts arti effectiveness in having her child, conform to the rules of the task 
arri the extent to which she gave effective directions for the cuisinaire rod 
activites. Maternal maturity demando tapped the extent of the mother's demands 
on her child, given the child's age, to perform intellectually and to act 
maturely and irtJependmtly. Maternal nurturance rated the mother's 
responsiveness to the child's frustration level, interests and ac tivities, and 
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physical needs as well as her displays of af fecticn and absence of displays of 
hostility to the child. Mother-child ccramjnication tapped the ease and 

^spontaneity of the tnother's verbal and non-verbal oonnunications apd the extent 
tx> which the irother acknowledged either verbally or non-verbal ly her child* s 
ooranunicaticns. The child's coipliance with maternal demands tapped the degree 
to whidi the child responded easily and freely to the mother's requests and to 
her introducticn of activities with the rods, as well as the degree to which the 
child was actively oppositional or inattentive- during the instructional period. 

Alpha ocefficients among the individual items making up the f ive^ suninary ^ 
scores ranged from •72 to .93, indicating generally good internal consistency of 
itero in each total soocing category. Interrater reliability estimates were 
obtained having BW and a second rater independently code six tapes. 

jjCor relations between raters for suimary scores across each of the categories 
were as follows: maternal control: .98, maternal maturity demands: .75, and 
mother-child oomnunication: .64, maternal nurturance: .93, and diild's 
response to maternal demands: i.97. 

Baunirirri's firxiings with the original rating instrunent suggest that, 
despite the artificiality of the laboratory task, the cuisinaire i^od task is a 
valid measure of nother-child interactions. In her researdi with this measure, 
she fourxJ that obeervets* ratings of maternal behaviors correlated highly with 
ratings. of, behaviors in the hone setting and measures of preschool children's 
social ocntpetenoe. ^ ^ 

Social Network Form (SNF) . The Social Netv«)rk Form is a questionnaire 
concerning the nature and extent of social supports available to a mother 
designed by BW with the help of W and Dr. Sally Haimo. Several of the 
questions on the questionnaire were modified from a social netvork form 
dfeveloped by Gladieux (1978): 



The questicxinaire cxwers five basic arjeas: 1) social contacts, 2) 
enotional siflpocts, 3) supports foe parenting coacems, 4) pcaqtical help with 
childcare arti with household tasks, and 5) satisfaction withi the supports 
received. The questionnaire asks respondents to list' the four friends and ^ 
relatives^ they see most frequently. Hie respondent is then a$ked to rate or 
oonroent upon the extent to which her relationships %^ith* these tout people are ' 
^timate, supportive, and helpful. Questions on^the form involve both ratings 
and free responses. While many of the questions asks foe inforn>ation about the 
nother's relationship with the four people initially listed, several c^estions 
are broader, allowing the mother to consider other people in her '^ial netvork. 

Five summary scores were obtained from multiple questions on the £5cale. 
Ttotal social contacts was a measure of the frequency of monthly social contacts 
a roc^Jier hoi with tihe individuals she sa«/ most frequently. This total score 
included oonta::ts with each person individually, in a group or by telephone or 
letter. ElTPtional supports included ratings of how mudi the mother <X)nfided in 
and obtained emotional support from each of th^e four people, as well as from 
her membership in parenting groups and other organizations (e.g., chjrch, 
woman's groups, therapy groups, etc-). Parenting supports included measures/of 
the ttiother's rating of the extent to which she valued the parenting beliefs of 
the four friends and relatives she saw most frequently, and the extent to which 
she felt she received support in her role as a parent from parenting groups and 
organizations to which she belonged. Measures of practical help with childcare 
and with household chores were each sunmary scores basod on the total number of 
weekly hours of help the mother obtained from family, friends, or paid help in 
each of these areas. Ihe mother's satisfaction with the support she received 
c root i onolly and as a parent each involved a rating of the extent to which the 
mother considered the support she received in each of these two areas to be 
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flufficient. ^ 

Alpha coefficients were cxroputed in 6rder to determine the internal 
consistency of ir¥dividu^i itene ihaking up the sunnary scores of total social 
contacts, emotional support, parenting support and help with childcare and 
household responsibilities . These alpha^coef f icients ranged from -65 to .95, 
indicatirKf acceptable oohesiveness of items making up the different surmary 
scores. ' 

Testrretest reliability of the SNF was calculated using ten female 
gr2duate studcants or wives of graduate studafits, all of whom were also parents. 
Ttie SNF was administered to esch of these mothers twice over a two to three week 
period. Acx:eptable test-retest reliabilities^ for the SNF were obtained with the 
graduate student sanple. On the second testing the students listed a mean of 
3-6 of the sane 4 people listed on the initial focm. Itie oorrelations between 
individual items arri sumnary score items al90 provaJ to be generally good. 
Otest-retest oorrelations for the suimary scores were .67 foe Total Social 
Contacts, .89 for Emotional Support, .44 for Parenting Support, .98 foe 
HDUsehold Help ard .91 for Child Care Help. Ttie lower correlation for Parenting 
Support seemed to be due to one graduate student's oonfusioo over questions 
relating bo parenting support. OrT the retest she explicitly stated that she 
interpreted the questions differently and more idioeyndratically than she had on 
the first test. 

Maternal Coping . Measures of the mother's pe^qpption of her ability to 
cope in five different areas were oH&cy obtained. On a five-i^jdtn^ scale, mothers 
rataJ their ability to oope with 1) ^household responsibilities, 2) childcare 
reriponslbilities, 3) firances, and 4) emotions. In addition, each mother also 
rated her sense of overall ability to oope. The scale ranged form 0 (rarely in 
- control) throui^h 3 (usually in control) to 5 (almoGt always in control). 



<; Hie ten gradiidte student mothers were also adnini^tered this scale as a 
means of determining the consistency of responses to* this rating method. Test-, 
retest' reliabilities over a^ttio to three week period foe each measure were: 
housiehold responsibilitifes, . 87*; child care responsibilities, .51; firances, 
.67; emotions, .61; and overall ratings of coping, .67. ^ 

Stress , A modified version of the Holmes and Rahe (1967) Social 
Readjustment Scale was used as a measure of stress. Ttiis modified 53 item 
checklist simply asks each mother to dieck of f which potentially stressful^ 
events'h^^re happened to her in the 12 month period preceding her participation 
in the study. A total score on the measure was obtained by adding tfie number of^ 
items checked . 

Data Analysis ^ ' ' 

Matched t^-tests were used to explore differences in parenting and child 
behaviors, social supports, maternal coping and stress between single and 
married mothers. Matched t-tests comparing pairs of single parent and two 
parent families were used to hold constant as much as possible child and family ' 
variables other than those related to the single pareiit situation. 

Tt>' examine the inpact of social supports and stresses on mother-<:hild 
interactions and parenting attitudes, correlations between these variables were 
obtained. Because of the matched nature of the sample, the data from single and 
twd parent families^^re not analyzed together. Separate correlations for single 
and married women between these measures are reported. 

Firally, to ekamine the differential inpact of social suj^rts, 
satisfaction with support and life stresses on mother-<:hild interactions, 
differences between the correlations obtained within each group were analyzed 
using t-tests. * 

Two-tailed tests v^te used. Only results significant at the .05 level 
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are reported, except where noted. 

• Results 
Mean Differences between Single and 1\vo-parent Faandlies 
Mother-Child Interaction Scores 



Insert Table 1, about here 



Presented in Table 1 are mean scores for singl^and married mothers and 
differences between the two groups as measured by matched t-tests on the five 
mother-<diil^interacttcn measures. 

As indicated by the table, no significant differences were found on any 
of the five parenfe^ng variables: maternal control, maternal maturity demands/ 
mother-child oomnunicaticn, maternal nurturance, and the child's compliance with 
materned demands. 

Life Circumstances: Social Network and Life Stresses 



Insert Table 2 about here 



In Table 2 are suimarized the mean scores for single and married mothers 
And differences in these scores obtained from matched! t-tests on social network 
variables, maternal coping ratings and life changes scores. 

Social Contacts . The frequency of social contccts for single mothers 
tended to be less than for married women (t^^^l.SQ, p^ .10). It is likely, 
however, that this difference might be even laurger than obtained. Five of the 
mcirried women tested early in the 'study did not include their husbands among the 
four people seem most often. Yet, except for one married woman with significant 
narital conflicts, the husbands jwere seen quite frequently. Thus, the frequency 

- I 
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of social contacts foe married vomen may underestimate the true frequency of 
their contacts with others. 

Etpotional Si^pport , There were differences in single and married 
parents' -ratings of the eniotional suppoct they received from people they saw 
rooet frequently (t=3,.47, p^ .01). Single peurents were less likely to confide in 
the friends and relatives they saw most frequently (t=1.81, p< .05) . 
Mditionaliy, there was a trend foe single mothers to rate their friends and 
relatives as less anotionally supportive than the married mothers (t=l-70, 
.p f^.lO). Again, several married women did not list their husband as one of the 
people seen most frequently, so that their ratings of support did not include 
their mate. Yet, in open-ended questions, some of these same women did indicate 
that their husband was a- significant source of emotional and parenting support. 
These observations suggest that the indicated Jtrend may be even npre powerful 
than indicatecJ in our findings. 

Single parents also reported less emotional support from parenting 
groups and organizations and other affiliations (charch, social groups, etc.) 
than did the married women (t-2.05, p4.05). It appeared more likely £or 
marrieJ women to join .formal organizations and parenting groups than single 
parents. Nine married women, and six single women belonged to organizations; 
seven married women, bqt only one single parent belonged to a parenting group. 

When all possible sources of support (friends, relatives, groups and 
organizations) were examined together, the single parents' report, of the support 
they received was substantially less than the married women's (t = 3.47,p .01). 
E)e3pite these significant and consistent differences between the single and 
married mothers, there were 'no significant differences in their on their levels 
of satisfaction with the amount of emotional suppoct they received (t = .64, 



Parenting Sig^port , As with einotiohal support, single vonen also 
reported less support in their parenting roles than did the married women tt' = ' 
2.95, p ^.01). Single parents stated that they valued the beliefs -of the four 
people they saw significantly less than their married matches (t=1.79, p - .05), 
and that they received less support fron parenting and other organizations in 
their roles as parents {t=2.87, p .01) . Single ^parents also rated themselves 
as less satisfied with the support received foe their role as parents than did 
the marriei women (1^=1.96, p^.05). 

Practical help , in the amouilt of jpractical help received fc»: household 
and childbare responsibilities, the single parents wfere not at a disadvantage 
when oonpared to married women* Th^single parents did not differ significantly 
from married wcmen in the amount of regular household help or help available on 
an emergency basis for household and childcare chores. Itowevec, in tenns of 
regular help with childcare, th6 single parents reported that th6y received 
nearly twice as many hours of help with childcare as the married women tt=4.63, 
P.^.Ol). 

Stability^of the social network .' The social network of the single 
parents also differed from the married vgan>en's in tending to be less stable or 
consistent over time. In filling out a second SNF after a 3 to 6 month interval 
dinoe their visit to the lab, single parents listed fewer of the same people on 
the form than did the married vonen (one tailed probability, p .05) . 

Maternal Coping . Because single wcmen, unlike married wcmen, face the 
responsibilities of firances, childcare and household singlehandedly, it was 
hypothesized that they vould repdrt more difficulties in coping in all areas of 
their lives. In all five of the areas measured — househ6ld, childcare, finances, 
emotional and overall — the mean ratings for' the single parents was' less than for 
the married women. However-, oply in the area of household responsibilities was 
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the single parents' report of their ability to cope significantly less than 
their married matches (t = 1.88, pi^.05). 

Stress and life events . It had been hypothesized that, because of 
their active involvement in both the worlds of work and the hone, single parents 
would face mere pressures and possibly more potentially stressful life changes 
than their married oounterparts. On the modified Holmes and Rahe Social 
Inventoryr the average single parent reported 9.4 out of 53 life, changes in a 

year / while the average married mother repotted only 6.6. While this result 

"p " ' • 3 * 

only egcodchea significance (p^.057) the trend seems iiiportant to note. 

In addition to the tendency for single parents to experience more 

potentially ^ressful life changes, the rature of thVlife events that are 

experienced by the two groups tended to differ. The pressures faced by married 

wonen seemed to center around their home and family. The most significant life 

events foe 5 out of the 14 married wcmen was the pregrancy or the birth of a new 

child. In addition, 8 of the married women also facecj with their husbands the 

pressures, of meeting a mortgage of 6ver $10,000. For single vcmen, stresses 

centered around changes in employment or responsibilities, conditions or hours 

of work. Two-thirds of our san^Jle of jingle wonen (compared to only one married 

woman)' report;ed a change tb a new line of work or to a new position with their 

previous employer. In addition, single wonen (n = 5) tended to report more 

changes in residence or living conditions than did their married matches (n 

2) . Single parents tended to report more changes in areas having to do with 

personal goals, social activities and personal habits. While three' of the 

married wonen reported changes in their life goeds during the last year, six 

(almost half) of the single women reported a shift in their life goals. These 

findings, along with the finding that single parents listed more changes .in 

their SNF over a three to six month period, indicate that for many single 
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mothers the nature of their daily lives at work, heme, and in social settings 
may be in greater flux than foe married wanen,, 

^ Rela^iC3nships of social network stress and ernployment 
variable to mother-child interaction measures . 
Ihe mother's interactions with her child were correlated with the extent 
of her social contacts , emotional support, parenting support, practicciL support 
for household and childcare, satisfaction with the supports, life stress and 
hours, ennployment. Hie correlations are reported separately for each sample, as 
corobining samples was irappropriate due. to the matching of subjects* 
Ooirelaticns for single and married vomen and the difference in correlations 
between the two groups are stimiarized in Table 3. \ 

Insert Table 3 about here 



single mothers ; - 

Social contacts > For single parents in our study, total social contacts 

were significantly correlated with a nunber of parenting variables, yet not in 

thp predicted directions. More frequent monthly social contacts was correlated 

with lower maternal nurturance (r = -.61, p-' .01) and with less child aompliance 

to maternal demands and requests (r = -.61, p^ .01)., Itiere were trends for 

frequent social conterrts to be associated with less maternal control (r = -.40, 

p .10) and with less optimal mother-^child oommunicaticn (r = -.37, p - .10). 

Emotion^ supports . Total emotional support and ratings ot satisfaction 

% 

with this support was not significantly correlated with any of the observed 
maternal behaviors. 

Parertting support . The extent of single parents' supports ad^* parents 
and their satisf£Cticn with these supports was correlated with measures of 
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optimal parenting. Total parenting suppcxt was positively correlated with 
maternal control (r = .54, p - .05)*, maternal maturity denands (r = .47, p ' 
.05) arrl child oqnplianice (r = .59, p ^ .05). Ttiere was a tendency for 
parer^ting support to C5qc relate with maternal nurturance (r = .37, p .10) . The 
satisfaction of the single parent with her parenting^uppocts was positively 
correlated with mother-child oomnunicaticn (r « .62, p ' .01) and with maternal 
nurturance (r = .64, p ; .01). For single parents then, while higher total 
parenting support related to improved control ov^r their child, perceived 
adequacy of this support related to maternal nurturance and responsivity . 

Practiced help . The extent of help available for household chores or 
child care was not signi f icantly ^related to any of the measures of single 
parentiftg behavior ; 

Stress, ^tore potentially stressful life events were associated with 
reduced maternal nurturance (r = -.49, p ^ .05). Life changes tended to be 
associated with less positive parent-child communication (r = -.42, p ^ .10) » 

Maternal employment . Hours of^employment fior single women was 
tx>sitively correlated with maternal oontrol (r = .52, p ^ .05), maturity demands 
(r = .48, p ^ .05) and child oan)liance (r .50, p ^ .05). These 
correlations suggest that when single parents are faced with sole responsibility 
for financial support, childcare and household chores, they exert greater 
oontrol and expect mor6 mature behavior fran their children. 
Married Mothers : 

Social contacts . For married mothers, no significant correlations were 
found l^tween the number of monthly social contacts and any of the five mother- 
child interaction^jjilasures. 

Ertotional suppor t. For married mothers, total emotional support was not 
significantly correlated with any of the mother-child interaction variables. 
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Hoover, satiafacticxi with emotional suppxt tended to be related to a ngnnber of 
parenting measures. Satisfaction with emotional support wa3 significantly and 
positively correlated with maternal control (r « .49, p ^ .05) and mother-child 
ccmiiunicaticn (r - .69, p ^ ;01)l. 

Parenting support . Total parenting support and satisfaction w;ith this 
support was not strongly correlated with the marrieS women's interactions. 
Total parentir^ support was correlated only with maternal nurturance ^ -bb, p 
.05) . 

Practical help . Ttie extent of regular help available for household 
chores was found tx> be signfiCantly and "positively related to a great lumber of 
parenting v^iables for the married mothers. For married vomen the nunber of 
hours of household help available was positively correlated yiith maternal 
control (r «= .^54, p .05)\ parent-child ooranunicaticn (r ^ .58, p ♦ .05), 
maternal nurturance (r * .58, p - .05), and the child's response to parental 
demartJs (r ° .53, p * .05). ^n addition, household help tended to be 
negatively related to maternal maturity demands (r -.37, p ' .10). 

Stress . While the number of potentially stressful life changes was 
significantly correlated for single parents with decreased nurturance m* 
<childrearing, lite changes only tended to be correlated with nuf^rance for 
married mothers (r ° -.42, p ^ .10). * ' </ ■ y 

a rployment . 'Itie nuntxjr of hours wDiked by' married women was related to 
lessened maternal oontrol (r ^ -.49, p " .05) and tended to be related bp more 



limited maturity xJemands placed ipon the child (r -.42, p .10). 
Conpa r ison of odjr relations in Single and TVio-parent Family Grotps 

^ Because only 8 of the 45 ocmparisons .(18%) of the correlation 

■ n ■ - . 

ooefficicjit's were significantly different in the two samples, these results 



should be |lnterpreted with caution. 
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Social Oontac±9 * Correlations between social contacts and materned 
nurturance and between social contacts and the child's response to maternal 
demrris differed for single and two-parent mothers (t ° 2.47 and t = 1.99 
respectively). For single parents, increased scx:ial contacts were associated 
with less maternal nurturance (r = ^.61, p i .01) and less child compliance 
(r « -.61, p ?\01).. This was not the case for narried parents.. 

E^tional Supports . Ttie relation between tot^il emotional supports and 
mother-child interaction variables did not differ significantly between the 
single and^^married groups of women. 

'Ihe relationships between satisfaction with emotional support and 
maternal control (t « 1.76,' p ^ 10) , maternal maturity demands (t = 1.55, » 

; 

p ^.10) and^mothjfr-child tacrnnunication (t ^ 1.73, pf .10) tended to be 
different in the two groups. Married women who were satisfied with their 



emotional s'lpports were more oontrolling with their chifSr^*(r = .49, p .Ob) 
and oonwunicated better (r » .69, p - .01) , while for single parents, these 
variables were not significantly correlated. 

^ Practical help . For both groups of women, childcare help was not 
correlated with any of the parenting variables. Hoover, the relation between 
hcttisehold help and parenting variables differed between the single and married 
mothers. HCxisehold help for married women was consistently positively 
correlated with more effective mothering but was negatively and non-- 
significantly oorrd^l^ted for the single mothers. Ttiese differences proved • 
significant between the two groups in the areas of maternal control (t = 2.14, 
p ' .05), maternal nurturanoe (t « 2.00, p - .05), and the child's compliance 
with maternal demands (t ^ 2.43, p ' .05).^ Itie relation between household help 
and mother-^iiild oomnunication tended toward a difference in the two groups 
(t « 1.86, p ^- .10). Hiese findings indicate that for married women increased 
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help with htxisehold chores has a significantly greater impact on parent-child 
relationships than among single mothers. 

Stress. Ttiere were no dif£er^r>ces between single and married women in 
the ijipact of potentially stressful life changes on their parenting behaviors. 

Bnpplqyment . Itiere were differences in the twp groups in the relation 
between hours of emplcyment and maternal and child behavior^. These differences 
were significant in the correlations of employment with maternal control (t = 
2.58, p ' .01)^ maternal maturity demands (t ° 2.27, p - .05) and the child's 
^ooroplianoe with these demands (t « 2.09, p .01) . For single parents, 
increased hoars of employment was associated with increased control and maturity 
demands cn her child, alcng with more compliance with these demands' f ran- the 
child. In oonftrast, for married women increased work hours tended bo be 
correlated with lessened control and fewer demands. 

t 

, * . Discussion 

Itie findings with our sample of 28 mothers 'and, children stggest the 
fallowing tentative answers to the focrr questions initially raised about the 
functioning of single and two parent families. ' S\ ' ^ 

1) Do mDther-child interactions and parentigg behavidrs differ in single and 
two-parent hemes? * . 3 

When single and t>o parent families are notched on a nunber of child, 
maternal and income variables, there are no significant differences observed in 
mother-^ild interactions in the two groups, l^e single parents in our st^udy 
fared no better or worse th^m thfeir married counterparts in their ability to 
exercise' effective oontrol over their children, in their display of maternal 
•nurturance, in their ease in ooimiunicatirtg with their children or in the extent ^ 
of the maturity demands placed LpgnJtheir childrer^. There were no differences 
among the children fron single or married hones in compliance with their 
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parents ' deroands . 

2) Do single pa1?ents have fewer social supports than do married mothers /anu do' 
they face more stresses and life changes? ^ 

Oonpared to married mothers, single parent^ work.lonqer tKXirs afxTtend ^ 
7 to face more stressful life changes. In addition^ they are ^ightiy/more 
isolated, less consistent in their social contacts, less' involved it 
organizations and parenting groups, less suj^XDrted emoti(;>nally and Deceive less 
support in their role as parent. For the diild in the single pa^rent househola, 
this means that he/she is likely tjD spend a greater nuhber o£ hours in 
alternative child care aroongements away from his mother. In addition, this 
si^^sts that at home the diild may have less frequent and less consistent 
contacts with adults than the diild in a two parent household. The frequent ana 
potentially stressful dianges occurring in single mother's lite m work, housing 
and social "Soncems may directly affect the diild through the changes in his/her 
living arrangement, sdiedule^ and time with his/her mother. ^ 

Overall, what stands out most as differences in lives of single ana 
fnarried nothers is the increased pressures faced singlehandediy by single 
mothers. Given her increased work loaa, the single parent has only limitea cime 
available to her to handle t>ie demands of child care and housetioid 
responsibilities, Additionally, she lacks tlie £xx:ial contact and practical and 
emotional supports within her ovn hone that might be available to a n^rrieu 
woman in a stable marriage. * 

3) Do single parents differ from married vonen in how well tliey cope with tiie 
stresses and responsibilities in their lives? 

Despite substantial pressures and lesser supports than married mothers, 
single mothers generally reported no differences in how well they cope with tlie 
reponsibilities in their lives. Only in the area of handling household diores 



did single nothers report more difficulty than do married ncJth^rs* Given tJie. 
t^ pressures arxl nujltiple responsibilities faced by sin^ mothers/ householu 
chores may be the most easily neglected of the single parent's multiple 
responsibilities. 

4) How do external stresses, life circumstances and social supports affect tiie 
functioning of single and married mothers? In particular, do these factors 
differentially influence the ability of single and married moUiers to function 
effectively as parents? 

There were similarities in the effects of the mother's life 
circuiBtances and social supports on her interactions with her diilu. For tx)th 
single are3 married mothers, enotional and/or parenting supports and satisfaction 
with these supports were variables closely related to more positive mot^ier-^niiu 
interactions. For single parents in our sample, parenting supports and 
satisfa::tion with these supports were highly correlated with parenting 

behaviors. For married wanen, satisfactidn with enotional supports was more 

^ ' ' * 

frequently correlated with the same parenting measures. In addition, 

potentially stressful life events tended to correlate with reduced maternal 

nurturance in both single ard two parent families. These findings corroborate 

Cochran and Brossard's hypotheses regarding the rrole of social supports in 

irriirectly af f ecting'^^uld development throujh more direct effects on* 

characteristics of the mother^^ild interaction. 

Jtowever, there were three variables— number of social contacts, help 

with household diores, and hours of empl6yment--^hicii aifterentially predicteu 

no trher -child interactions in the single and two parent families. Contrary to 

predictions, increased social contacts in the single parent families correidted 

with reduced maternal nurturance and lower maternal control, lesser maturity 

demarris, ard less adequate ccninunication . Part ot the explanation tor this 
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unexpected finding may be in the fact that few ot our single mothers could be 
considered truly socially isolated. Another part of the explanation can oe 
understood by considering the nature of our single mothers' lives. 

In our sanple, wovnen with large number of social contacts were of two 
types. One type is represented by a young divorced wcnvan who moved back witl-i 
her family for financial reasons. These frequent social contacts were often 
stressful, with parents and siblings frequently criticizing tl\e mother's 
childrearing methods. 'Hie difficulties that this mother had,, despite her hign 
level of social contacts, is in line with Mintum and Lambert !.s (1964) 
observation that close proximity with kin and sanctions agai*nst the mothec's 
childrearing practices can result in more parentihi^ problems. 
V More oomnonly, the single parents in our' study who hau more than the 

median number of social contacts jwere wcmen who lived alone witli their children 
and who had to, seek social contacts outside the home. Since single parents hau 
very few friends with children, their social time often had to be spent separate 
from their time with their diildren. Ihese women faced a uilemna: they worked 
long hours, and they had only a limited amount of time to divide Oetwetn meeting 
their own emotional and recreational needs and those of theic * children. 
Choosing to spend too much of ^at limited and precious time with the child 
would leave the single parent feeling lonely, isolated, and ifcrustrated anu 
perhaps increase her irritability toward the child. ChoosirKj;jio spend too mucii 
5f^that time with her friends at the expense of her child vJould leave the single 

irent less attuned tr> her child's needs and therefore less responsive to them. 
In addition, the child whose mother is both working and engaged in frequent 
outside activities may be more demanding of his/her mother's attention when she 
is at-home, and possibly more resistant to meeting her demands. Itie single 
parent seeking support and emotional contacts outside the hone, may, therefore, 




face morfe difficult and less gratifying experiences with her chila. It is not 
too surprising, then, that increas^ social contacts ace oocceiated witlv less 
effective iiiother--child interaction in single-parent/famiiies. 
/ Ttie situation of the single nother contrasts dramatically with tlxat ot 

the married mother. Ttie married mother has less conflict between meeting her 
own needs for eJiotiona^ support and intimacy and meeting her child's needs. 
Unlike the single mother, the married wanan can spend ^me witli hec husUinu ana 
time with her child in the same place without constantly having to choose one 
over the other . ^ ' 

A second variable which differentially influenced parenting variabieli in 
the two groups was increased household help. For married motliers, out not tor 
single mothers r»househdld help w^s associated with increased control, better 
oomnunicationr more nurturance, and more child oonpliance. Spending more time 
at home, the n^rried wonian may feel less justified in neglecting nousehoiu 
chores. Hie rjjarried vonan may need to consider the importance of hcmemaking 
activities not just fbi#herself , but also for her husband. In contrast, the 
busy single mother has only her own tolerance to oonsider. In addition, for 
married women, some help with household chores may come trcm their husbands. 
Ihe correlaticn of greater household help with more positive mother-child 
relationships in married women may reflect not just the direct inpact of help m 
freeing them for child care but also the quality of their marillal relationshif^. 

The third variable to differentially predict parenting variables was 
hours of OTiployment. Increased hours of employment related to increased 
controls and maturity demands among the single mDtherR- but decreased controls 
and demands fcr married mothers. Possibly married women, in a more traditional 
living arrangement, more readily accept the traditional notions ot the role of 
wanen as being Mother and Homemaker, not Worker. Aithoug^j working less than 
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their single counterparts, it may be that married vgonen still feel sane guilt 
about the hDurs they work, an as a result are m^re cautious about the demands 
ani consols they place on their children. In dDntrast/ single parents may feel 
justified in placing higher demands on their dhildr^ and exercisi^ 
gontrol because they must work. ' \ 

The finding that an increased workload among single parents is related 
to more control and higher maturity demands tends to support Weiss* contention 

that single parents place more responsibility on their phiidren than do married 

♦ 

mothers. In addition, these findings concur with Eiduson's findings (1981) tiiat 
single mothers arVMre oon trolling of t*ir children than^parents in other 
types of-r. traditional and alternative living arrangements. Given their busy 
schedules, single mothers may need ^ exercise more oon trol over their 
children's behavior and may need their children to behave more maturely in order 
that they may sucessfully handle the many demands placed uf»n them. As one of 

our single mothers reported, "When I'm rushing off to work in the morning, I 

... ^ ■ . , 

can't afford to let my 'son dawdle in tying h^s shoes. I have to rush and push 
him along in order to get him to the daycare and me to work on time." 

Conclusions and Implications 
Our results indicajte signi ficant^ differences in the lives of single and 
married mothers. Single moJJiers experience greater stresses from more numerous 
life changes and longer work hours than married mothers; simultaneously they 
^receive substantially less support from their i^ial network, especially in 
their roleis as a parent^ Itieir lives appear more isegmented, with a greater 
separation in their ro,^ as mother, worker and woman— than do the lives ol most 
maririecJ mothers. 

The parental effectiveness of both single and married mothers is 
enhanced by the availability of support and reduced by increjases ih stress. 
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While the effects of stresses and supports have similar effects on parenting, 
social contacts, ^e extent of help with household chores, and hours of 
eroplbyment had differential effects on parenting attitudes and behavia/in these 
tW3 groups of woroen. | 

Despite the increased pressures and r|daced supports available^ to single 
mothers, the single mothers in our study performed similarly to the married 
mothers in their ability to handle their children. Given the age> educational 
and financial level of many of our single and married mothers, our sain)le may be 
considered an unusual selection. Our findings nevertheless suggest that with an 
adequate financial position, and with maturity, wi^intional con5)etence and 
personal resourcefulness, single parents may be as successful in parenting as 
married parents, at least during the child's preschool years. 

What is perhaps most impressive about. our results, and about the single 
parents theneelves, is their ability to cope as well as married vwmen, with 
substantially less suppccts and more pifessures and changes in their lives. 
Nevertheless/ despite their courage^> dedication, sense of humor and very hard 
work, a nunber of cxar single parents have asked for additional supports 
Especially in the areas of parenting. Although brganizations exist wtiich can 
offer single parents opportunities for social interactions in the company of 
their children, many of the single parents in our sample were reluctant to 
participate in these organizations because they had neither tl\e time nor money 
to participate and because they felt that many of these .organizations includai 
divorced parents with older children. More effective interventions witti single 
parents should be directed at offering telephone networks or informal social 
activities focusing on offering these mothers opportunities to share .their 
experiences as parents with other single mothers. ' 
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Footnotes 

In two single parent families the father had. lived at home with the diild. 
In one case, a girl, the father was at hone for only one molith, and in the 
other case, a boy, the father was at hone for the first 15 ironths. In thic^ 
latter case, the child was seen in our study at four and a half years of 
age, so that he had lived in a single parent household* for the last three 
years of his life. 

After distributing several questionnaires, it was noted that several 
married mothers had not included their spouses among thie four people 
listed. Because of the potential ambiguity in the wor<3ing of the form,y 
instructions were then changed so that married mothers were asked to 
include their "mates" among the four people listed. 

One married subject was extreme among all the subjects in the amount 
of emotional and marital turmoil she wa^ experiencing at the time of the 
study. Her turmoil was such that she only sent in her completed" 
questionnaires under enormous encouragement. Excluding this woman and her 
match frcm the matched t-test results in a significant difference in social 
event scores at the .03 level. 
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Table 1 ^ 

Mean Mother-Oiild Intereiction Scores For Single and Married Mothers 




Single 
Mothers 



Married 
Mothers 



t-value 
difference 



Maternal Control 



fteturity 



MDther-<iiild ^ 
Coninunicdticn 

Maternal Nurturance 



Child's Compliance 



M 


17.79 


18.93 


s.d. 


. 5:41 


?.5J 


M 


7.50 


9.43 


s.d. 


3.18 


' 2.90 


M 


11.64 


11.21 


s.d. 


2.5b 


2.99 


M 


18.29 


17.29 


S.d. 


, 4,84 ■ - 


4.30 


M' 


12.39 - 


12.21 


s.d. 


4.86 


4.87 



> -.53 



•1.71' 



.39 



.59 



.05 



p f .10 



/ 
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Table 2 

Differences in Social Network Variables, Coping Abilities 
and Life Changes between Single and Married MoUiers 



variable 




Single 


Married 




Social Network 
Social ocntacts 


M * 
s.d. 


75.64 
56.00^ 


115.50 
65.64 


• -1.38^ . 


Extent confide in 
f r i ends/ r e la t i ves 


M 

s.d. 


1.64 
1.08 


2.43 
1.0 


-1.81* 


Bnotional si^^poctfi 
friends/relatives 


M 

s .a. 


5-3.52 
11 .bo 


61.00 
lu.^y 


-1.70-'- 
» 


Qipticnal stqptxxts 
from gi^oupe 


M 

s.di 


2.93 
1.44 


4.35 
■ 2.47 


-2.05* 


Itatal ESnotional 
Support 


M 

s.d. 


66.3 
12.83 


■ 82^59 
18. "49 


-3.47** 


Satisfaction with 
Elnotional Support 


M 

S.d. 


3.79 
.80 


3.59 
■ 1.01 


.64 


. . . — . 

Value parenting 
beliefs of social 
ot5nt«^cts 


M 

s.d. 


25.79 
b.6& 


32.57 
7.36 


-1.79* 


Parent support 
iron groups 


M 

S.d. 


2.93 
1.39 


4.71 
2.34 


-2.87** 


Total parent support 


M 

s.d. 


32;30 
7.01 


42.62 
10.21 


-2.95** 


Satisfaction with 
parental support 


M 

S.d. 


3.64 
1.08 


4.21 
.58 


-1.90* 



0 
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Table 2 (cxxit^) 

Differences in Social Network Vari?ables, Life Changes (Strerss) . and 
Coping Abilities between'^Single and Married Mothers 



Variable 






Single 


Married 


t-value^ 


Help with 


Hcxise 


M 


5.64 


6 


.14 


..-.14 




s.d. 


10.25 


5 


.07 




Help with 


Chilcbare 


M 


42.79 


22 


.86 


4.63** 




s.d. 


8.96 


13 


.83 




lanergency 


'- \i 

help 








.93 




household 




M 


9.93 


9 








s.d. 


3.93 


3 


.77 





Ehiergency help 
childcare 



Number of Kin 



M 


12.57 


10.71 


S.d. 


1.65 


4.51 


M 


1.64 


1.57 


s.d. 


1.28 


1.02 



1.28 



.15 



Poping 



Household 


M 

s.d. 


3.57 
1.15 


4.00 
.78 


-1.B8* 


Childcare 


M 

s.d. 


4.42 
.65 


4.71 
.47 


-1.07 


Finances 


M 

s.d. 


3.71 
1.33 


4.14 

lao 


- .86 


LJiotional 


M 

s.d. 


4.00 
.96 


4.28 
.73 


-1.17 


Overall 


M 

s.d. 


4.29 
.91 


4.43 
.94 


- .43 


Chjnges in Lite 
LVfnts (Stress) 


M 

s.d. 


9.36 
5.61 


6.65 
4.27 


1.69-'- 



Table 2 (cont'd) 

Differences in Social Network Variables, Life Changes (Stress) an 
Coping Al:)ilities between Single and Married Mot^ieiG 

. ; ■ ■ , ^ . ' . • 

Variable-^ Single Married t-vaLue * 




E>rployment . ym - - ^ 

^, Hours worked M 34.14 16.50 4.01** 

s.d. 10.28 13.93 



a ^ degrees of freedcni = 13 
b = one-tailed probability 

1 ^ ^ in 



p < .10 
♦ p < .05 
p < .01 



Jo 



Table 3 

Correlations between* Mother-child Interaction Variables and^Social 
Netvork and Life Circumstance Variables in Single and IVo-Parent Families 



Mother -Chi Id 



mte rac lioti 
Measures 


rvatemai 




Maturity Demands 


>tother-child • 
Ooimiunication 


Maitemal 
^urtu ranee 


Child's 
Ccn5)liance 


Network and Life 
Circumstances 


Single 


Two 
Parent 


Two 

Single Parent 


Single 


■ Two ' 
Parent 


Single 


Two 
Parent 


Single 


Two 
Parent 


Total Social 
contacts 


-.40^ 


.10 


-.27 


.17 


-.37^ 


.21 


-.61*> 


- ,33^ 


-.61** 


.14^ 


Total Emotional 
Supper t 


.08 


.34 


- .03 


-.04 


-.23 


.34 • 


.02 


.35 


.00 




With Qnotional 


^ . ill 




- . 20 • 


1 

.43^^ 


.11 


.69**^ 


.23 


.45^ 


-.04 


1 
1 

.42 


iwcax r^axt^nu ing 
Support 


.54* 


.22 


.47* 


-.02 


.32 


1 

.37 


.37' 


.55* 


.59* 


1 

.37 


Satisfaction with 
Parenting Support 


-.11 


.20 


-.19 


.03 


.62** 


.28 


.64** 


..37I 


.14 


.26 


flousehold Help 


-.30 


.54*^ 

1 


-.19 


.37^ 


-.B 


b 

.58*° 


-.19 


.58*^ 


-.42^ 


.5J* 


Childcare Help 


.28 - 


.29 


.21 


-118 


-.13 


.001 


-.07 


.36 


.34 


-.08 


Stress 


.07 - 


.02 


.20 


-.02 


-.42^ 


-.26 


-.49* 


-.42^ 


-.15 


-.11 


Hours worked 


.52* - 


.4.9*^ 


.48* 


-.42^** 


.17 


-.31 


.09 


-.02 


.50* 


-.33^ 


^ .10 
♦p ^. .05 
♦*p^ .01 

^indicat^n corrolat icxir 
irrlicat/?s cor relationi^ 


ja.-r> different at 
. arc different at 


thp .05 
the .10 


level of significance 
level of significance 










0 / 



u> 
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